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Editorial 


The standard which no genius ever reached is 


his own severe conception, 
— Hawthorne. 


> 
THE extempore contributions to the Con- 
gress by Dr. Thomas, Mr. Dewhurst, Rabbi 
Stolz and others, have taken their flight be- 
yond recall. They cannot be reproduced, ex- 
cept in the better deeds and nobler thoughts 
of those who heard them; but the written 
papers by Mr. Bradley, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Stolz and Mr. Rend, we hope to produce in 
whole or in part in UNITY, as rapidly as our 

limited space will permit. 


—~<+-0 


SAYS The Civil Service Chronicle: 

The order of the President, which extends the classified 
service to custom houses having twenty employees and to 
many excepted places in the custom houses, in the depart- 
ments in Washington and in the post-offices, can hardly be 
Suficiently praised. * * * The order was received 
throughout the country either with praise or as a matter of 
course. Thereis nowhere that we have seen an objection 
Oracriticism. This is a convincing proof that the reform 
has at last met general acceptation. We are not disposed 
to throw it up that the President ought to have done this 
sooner. He has shown that he knows how to do it and can 
do it when he getsready, and weare promised more in the 
hear future. We are convinced that he missed a great op- 
portunity in not refusing to divide the fourth-class post- 
masterships and the pension examiners among Congress- 
men and in not forcing Congress to legislate these places 
out of politics or leave them in the hands of Republicans, 
But with the rest of the service his opportunity is not gone. 
He has more than two years yet and by transfers to the 
Classified service and by making and enforcing labor service 
rules he can so nearly destroy the spoils system as to make 
for the country and for himself more valuable history than 


all the rest of his public service together. 


We heartily echo these sengjments. 
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Chicago, November 29, 1894. 


The Streator Congress. 


We leave the scribeof the meeting to give, 
in another column, the detailsof the Streator 
Congress, We content ourselves with saying 
that it was a worthy child of the parent Con- 
gress held in Sinai Congregation last May. 
There was the same absence of theological 
criticism and destructive work and the same 
presence of earnestness, sympathy and en- 
thusiasm; the same mingling of elements 
which, under the old classification, would 
seem, if not hostile, yet uncongenial,—but, 
in fact, as revealed in this meeting, they were 
entirely homogeneous, as shown by the fre- 
quent testimony of Unitarian, Jew, Indepen- 
dent and Universalist: ‘*We feel entirely 
at home here; here is where we belong if we 
belong anywhere.” The meeting was marked 
by the same cordial appreciation of work al- 
ready done and doing and the same desire 
to help rather than to interfere with the ex- 
isting instrumentalities. Two immense au- 
diences filled the Opera House on Tuesday 
and Wednesday evenings, and the attendance 
during the day was much larger than is wont 
to attend similar gatherings of liberal 
churches in the StateofIllinois. Dr. Thomas’s 
opening sermon was a grand plea for the re- 
ligious element in the life of man and the ap- 
plication of the same in the principle of co- 
operation and free organizations. 

Mr. Bradley’s study of the social problem 
was earnest, scholarly, profound; and the 
word on the same subject from the layman 
J. E. Williams, of Streator, glowed with 
prophetic insight. The third contribution to 
the subject, by Col. W. P. Rend, of Chi- 
cago, a representative of capital and of the 
Catholic Church, was as frank, direct and 
aggressive as anything in the conference. It 
showed how absolutely free the platform was 
and how ready the congregation was to 
hear any word from any side by an earnest 
man. Perhapsthe most kindling and formu- 
lative voice heard in the Congress was that 
of Rev. Joseph Stolz, the leader of the Zion 
Jewish Congregation, situated on the West 
Side ir Chicago. Whatever the theories of 
our absent ministers may have been concern- 
ing the inadvisability of undertaking common 
work, we are sure that had they been there 
they would not have found it in their heads 
nor their hearts to refuse the proffered hand 
or to deny the high plea of this enkindled 
young Jew, any more than the wise outreach 
from the kindly heart of Dr. Thomas and his 
earnest lay delegates. Some seventeen dif- 
ferent localities and societies were repre- 
sented either through ministers or through 
laymen, among which were five societies from 


Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 40. 


Chicago, and one each from Hinsdale, Oak 
Park, Ottawa, LaSalle, Winona, Princeton, 
Rock Falls, Monmouth, 
Streator and Elgin. 


Peoria, Quincy, 
Greetings and assur- 
ances of sympathy came from two other so- 
cieties in Peoria, three more societies in Chi- 
cago, and from societies in Rockford, Shef- 
held, Geneseo, Buda, Dixon, Sterling and 
other places. 


tendance. 


Fifteen ministers were in at- 
Ten others communicated their 
sympathy and good will by telegram, letter 
and otherwise, The chairnren of the mis- 
sionary committees from both the Unitarian 
and Universalist state organizations were 
present and spoke earnest words of encour- 
agement and endorsement, giving assurance 
of co-operation. The Congress was very 
anxious to include their names upon the 
State Committee, but they preferred not to 
be included, thinking that that their co- 
operation would be more effective if not on 
the committee. 

There was no time wasted in formulating 
organizations or compounding preambles or 
by-laws. The Congress simply entrusted its 
interests to a committee of twenty-one to 
actin conjunction with the American Con- 
gress. That the time was ripe to make the 
experiment needs no better proof than the 
fact that the $1500.oosalary fora missionary 
and secretary to go into the field for one 
year, to see what he can find to do, was 
promptly guaranteed by those present. And 
now, with the earnest Mr. Stolz as chair- 
man, the strong backing which the treas 
urer will findin the People’s Church, and 
the wise, scholarly poise of Mr. Alcott, a 
man who enjoys the confidence of all parties, 
theinteresting experiment is to be tried 
under most favorable circumstances. Will 
Jew and liberal Gentile, Universalist, Uni- 
tarian and Ethical Culturist, work together 
for the religious education and spiritualiza- 
tion of the community, leaving names and 
forms to take care of themselves? This 
question can be answered only by trying,and 
Illinois is going totry. Let those in the 
State, outside of all organizations,— quite as 
much, if not more, than those inside,—who 
have believed in and waited for such an ex- 
periment, come forward with their kind 
word, their helping to do, and their contri- 
butions of dollars. The financial load has 
been assumed by a few, but we believe the 
many will see to it that the burden will not 
be out of proportion. Let the willingness 
of the many indicate the faith of the few. 

Dear friends, let us take hold together, 
join heart and hand and advance all the in- 
terests that before were dear, as well as 
create many new ones. In this work for 
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humanity, Unitarianism, Universalism, In- 
dependency, Ethical Culture and the most an- 
cient cause of Judaism will be strengthened 
and glorified. Let each willingly, gladly, 
and in great faith contribute his ingredient 
to the solution, and, if crystalization is not 
after the expected pattern, it will be some- 
thing more fair than he had expected. Can 
we not trust our substance and our faith in 
the hands of its friends? Shall we not work, 
leaving to time the solution of problems 
which cannot be solved in any other way? 
Let ustry! Let us all try!! 
now! ! ! 


Let us try 


i i 


Religion Old and New. 


‘‘Religion Old and New” for November, 
published in Davenport, Iowa, is, as usual, 
an eight page paper, printed chiefly in the 
interests of the Davenport parish, filled with 
admirable matter presented in admirable 
form. It is marked ‘‘Conference Number’”’ 
and contains the report of the recent Iowa 
Unitarian Association meeting, held in Sioux 
City and previously reported in our columns. 
The report in this paper contains a resolu- 
tion not printed in the report sentto UNITY, 
looking towards making ‘‘Religion Old and 
New,’’ a State paper, and appointing a com- 
mittee of five to arrange for its publication. 
The names of this committee are omitted 
from this report also. This is a most inter- 
esting and entirely justifiable experiment. 
As we get the plan from one of the present 
editors, it is to publish a ‘‘Syndicate Parish 
Paper,’’ certain portions of each paper being 
given to the local notes and advertisements 
most pertinent to the parish using it. This 
to be changed to suit the various localities, 
the general matter to remain the same. It 
is, if we understand the plan, an attempt to 
reverse the old method of the ‘‘ Patent inside’’ 
of the local secular sheets, making it a patent 
outside, that is, the important general matter 
being prepared and published at a central 
office, the local and special matter being fur- 
nished by the localities interested. If by 
this plan ‘‘two or three thousand copies of a 
twelve page paper can be circulated where 
there is no chance under any other plan of 
circulating more than five hundred copies” 
the advantage is obvious and well worth try- 
ing, and Unity bids the publication commit- 
tee of the lowa Unitarian Conference ‘‘God 
Speed!” in its venture, even though it should 
be at the loss of some of our Iowa _ sub- 
scribers. Indeed, it is but fair to our 
readers to know that the reason most promi- 
nently brought forward in the report of 
the committee for this State paper was that 
‘‘the interest which Unity takes in the 
Liberal Congress would inevitably lessen its 
interest in our strictly Unitarian work; in 
fact, that it would now coldly push that 
work,’’—and candor prompts us to say that if 
‘four strictly Unitarian’ work is something 
different from and antagonistic to the in- 
clusive work and spirit represented by the 
Liberal Congress, we will push it coldly 
now, as we have always pushed it coldly. 
We doubt if this official paper will push the 
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limiting lines which the word ‘Unitarian’ 
may suggest, any warmer than UNity. 
We notice that the appeal in this paper is to 
‘tevery /iberal and to every Unitarian in the 
State.’’ It talks, as Unity delights to 
talk, of a ‘‘free Gospel,” of an ‘‘indigenous 
faith, which is to grow out of our present 
hearts and homes and be applicable to our 
time and needs.”’ It welcomes and seeks co- 
Operation with People’s churches at Ames 
and elsewhere. The Unitarian Association 
of lowais trying a fair experiment under 
most favorable circumstances, that of fusing 
all the liberal forces of the State under the 
Unitarian banner, making the Unitarian word 
and the Unitarian organization co-terminous 
with the liberal movement in religion, 
synonymous with the open church of hu- 
manity. The experiment is being tried in 
the hands of © skilful, 
secrated and free minds. The measure 
of its success will determine the 
measure of UNITY’s rejoicing, and we shall 
vie with our lowa co-workers in pushing 
such work warmly, not coldly. It maybea 
little depressing to our readers and ominous 
as to Unity’s prospects, to record that the 
same Unitarian vigilance voiced in the lowa 
distrust appeared at the meeting of the Con- 
gress Directors a few weeks before, in sup- 
pressing a thought of encouragement and 
endorsement of UNiTy asa helper to the Con- 
gress because it was not representative, or 
something of the kind. Well, dear reader, 
perhaps we belong to nobody or to no move- 
ment, but to each other. Many of us have 
kept company for a long time now; will you 
continue to hold om to our hand, nonde- 
script though we may be, now as always, 
and will you help us to move along the 
old lines which seem to be pretty well 
defined and consistent,—though the latter 
we care not much for,—drawn through 
seventeen years and more of struggle, un- 
profitable so far as material considerations 
are concerned? It has oftentimes seemed 
a thankless task, but we are not discouraged. 
We shall always try to follow the straight and 
narrow way of conscience as it is revealed to 
us. If we come to turns we shall try and turn 
to the right, content to be written down as 
advocates of Freedom, Fellowship and Char- 
acter in Religion, unrimmed by the noblest 
words of Christendom, aye, of Christendom 
itself, unwilling to leave anything or any- 
body out that belongs to humanity and its 
pathetic but blind reachings towards a uni- 
versal good, anxious as ever to work with 
the outermost as the innermost, lovers of 
Truth, Righteousness and Love. The uni- 
versal heart of man yearns for universal 
companionship, and this is proof and pledge 
of the universal God that overarches us all. 
God speed to Religion Old and New in its 
larger plans and larger field. If there is 
any work left for us to do, we will try to do 
it while life lasts and as light is given. Will 
you help us? 


earnest, con- 


SS 

‘WERE youa bullor a bear?” asked an ac- 
quaintance of a speculator. ‘‘Neither,”’ he 
replied: ‘‘I was an ass.’’— /ndependent. 


November 29, 1894. 


Universities, American and Foreign. 


Last week, in ‘‘Immigration and Amerj. 
canism,”’ we had occasion to refer to the pre. 
judice, almost universal on this side of the 
water, that all social and political institutions 
in the United States are superior to those of 
Europe. This is still an article of faith jp 
the creed of the mass of American-born cit}. 
zens, to question which is esteemed little leg 
thantreason. Americans too generally seem 
to suppose that Europe has stood still since 
our Declaration of Independence was made. 
or else we are so overpowered bythe particu. 
lar form which our own advance has taken, 
that we find it almost impossible to conceive 
of free and healthy political life where the 
highest office of the state is hereditary in. 
stead of elective. The fact is, nevertheless, 
that the European states and their colonies 
have continued to make progress, as well as 
our own country,and that in some cases that 
progress has been more rapid than our own; 
and not only so, but that in some particulars 
their present achievements are superior to 
ours, and their promise for the future is more 
bright. One reason for this, doubtless, is 
that the European peoples are less self-satis- 
fied than our own; they do not suppose that 
their forefathers, generations ago, were able 
to frame a constitution so perfect that of its 
own power it would bring all things desirable 
to those who should live under it,—so that 
the chief duty of man would be achieved by 
thus living under it and preserving it un- 
changed, whatever industrial and social con- 
ditions might arise! 

That to which we have referred is one form 

of American prejudice, and it is propablya 
little more prevalent among the many poor 
and comparatively ignorant than among the 
few well-to-do and comparatively well edu- 
cated. The prejudice of which we would 
speak in this paper, on the other hand, is one 
that is held chiefly by those of the upper mid- 
dle class, the people of some education and 
refinement. Itis not so common as it was 4a 
few years ago, but it is still sufficiently wide- 
spread to deserve comment. 
that estimate of the inferiority of American 
educational facilities which is voiced by 
those who say that there is nothing in 
America which can properly be called 4 
university, —because, forsooth, there is noth- 
ing in America which exactly corresponds 
to the German or to the English universities. 
We might suppose that these critics assumed 
that there was only one type of educational 
institution to which the name university be- 
longed, were it not that the English and the 
German university differ one from another 
more than the American university does from 
either of them. 


It is quite true that the American university 
does not accurately correspond to either 
the leading European types, and thisis partly 
because American conditions are somewhat 
different from European, but largely becaus¢ 
those who have planned and developed the 
American institutions have had the adva® 
tage of studyige and comparing the various 
national university systems of the Old World, 
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and have consciously modified and combined 
the features which respectively characterize 
these several systems. It must be remem- 
bered that such universities as Johns Hop- 
kins, Leland Stanford, Jr., and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, have sprung into being at 
the behest of American enterprise and in- 
telligence much as Athene is fabled to have 
sprung from the head of Zeus; and that, 
even as Athene embodied the wisdom of 
Olympus as her endowment from that mighty 
parent, the father of gods and men, so these 
great institutions, children of the Zeztgers?, 
the Spirit of the Times, embody the accu- 
mulated wisdom of the ages. They are not 
to be regarded as formed at a stroke in ac- 
cordance with the mere whim of the vigorous 
young American giant; while the enormous 
resources Of the New World have enabled 
it to create these institutions with the rapid- 
ity of thought, it is not to be forgotten that 
they ave the products of thought, and that, al- 
though unhampered by those fetters of an out- 
grown past which frequently prevent the Old- 
World foundations from being developed and 
modified in accordance with the best thought 
of the present day, these newAmericanschools 
have been planned upon lines drawn from a 
careful study of the strength and weakness 
of theinstitutions of the Old World, and of 
those, like Harvard and Columbia, which 
have grown upin our own land from the 
modest school of letters founded in imitation 
of the English colleges. And these latter in- 
stitutions, of which we have taken Harvard 
and Columbia as types, have themselves— 
just because of the modesty of their begin. 
nings, perhaps—had so little to contend with 
in the way of irremovable traditional barriers, 
that, in accordance with American needs and 
enlightened by the observation of European 
educational experiences, they have developed 
into national universities of a very high type. 

We would not be understood to maintain 
that the leading American universities have 
combined all the excellences and avoided 
all the defects of those across the water, but 
we do mean that they have come nearer to 
this than have the universities of any one 
of the nations of Europe—and of this thereis 
hot wanting European testimony. 


What we mean is that, while no one 


university, American or foreign, is in all 
respects superior to all others, yet the 
average American University (excluding, of 
coutse, those mere academies which have as- 
sumed the name without rhyme or reason) 
has no reason to fear comparison with the 
average German University; and not only so, 
but that, taken as a whole, any one of the 
half dozen best universities of the New 
World, is rather more than less complete 
than any one university of England or Ger- 
many. One university has one excellence, an- 
other is illustrious for a different one. One 
IS rich jn repositories of the learning of 
the Past; another is particularly well equipped 
‘N apparatus for present research in certain 
Special branches of science; still a third has 

“ta small library and poor facilities for 
“lentific work, but it has a great scholar in 
ne ofits chairs, andso is a Mecea for the 
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ardent disciple of learning. Now, while this 
is true in a measure of all the great seats of 
learning, American and foreign,it is more true 


of the German and the English than of the 


American universities. The peculiar excel- 


lence of the great American universities is that 
—while, like the foreign schools, they have 
their specially strong departments— they try 
to give you something of everything, their 
province is the whole of human knowledge, 
andsoinasense they are more worthy of 
the name University than are the English or 
most of the famous German schools. 

Thanks, then, to the rapid advance of the 
last few years, there is no more reason today 
for self-depreciation in the matter of educa- 
tion, than there is justification for the arro- 
gant claim that we have nothing tolearn from 
the political and social life of the Old World 
and its colonies. While thereis much that 
we can get from the schools of the Old 
World, there is much,too, in our educational 
institutions from which the Old World 
scholars can reap advantage. 


Contributed and Selected 


Aurelius. 


A MEDITATION, 


‘‘To keep the soul in the strength and 
beauty of truth and virtue is tolive worthily”’; 
‘Yield not to the persuasions of the senses, 
unless they accord with wisdom and temper- 
ance’’; ‘*Of the body, let it rest easily and 
clean on the soul’; ‘‘To order one’s life al- 
ways byreason and virtue, is to possess tran- 
quillity of days:’”’ so my noblest masters 
taught me, Aurelius, 

Is this all the wisdom of life? Has our 
knowledge attained all the purpose and 


meaning of God and nature in our bodies 
and senses? 
. + x 


In Royal pageantry, passing one day 
through Rome’s great ways, I pondered the 
perishableness of all earthly things. How 
beauty blossoms but for the hour, quickly 
turning to corruption. Why be lured by so 
fleeting athing? Fame lives only for a day. 
Why seek it? The worship of the millions, 
may in one hour be turned to scorn and 
curses. What avails to live for the world 
and sense, that so soon pass to death and 
forgetfulness, or worse, change to disgust 
and weariness? 

Thus meditating, while with the world yet 
not of the world, a vision of wondrous earthly 
beauty touched my soul to sweet awakening. 
In strange delight of desire my heart was 
filled and lifted. It was only a beautiful 
maiden, with deep, love-reaching eyes; only 
a voice of song and laughter, that set all 
the finer harp-strings of my sense throbbing 
in charmed accompaniment. Faustina they 
called her, just woman grown; the Roman 
maiden first putting forth the charm of glori- 
ous womanhood. So passed the sweetest 
vision of this world’s loveliness. Yet so soon 
to perish. Is such beauty a downward lure- 
ment? | 

I read my master’s Stoic wisdom that 
turns to naught such persuasions of earthly 
sense: ‘*To enjoy is not the soul’s highest 
aim.’’ ‘*Byhis passions is man made slave, 
through his clear reason is he free: subdue, 
O man, therefore, thy passions and senses.” 

Why does the vision of that Roman maiden 
enslave my mind? 
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Like a golden thread of joy and light, it 
weaves itself into all the somber web of my 
Stoic meditations. Is reason weak, and wis- 
dom blind? Is virtue not enough for life’s 
completeness? Dothe immortal gods some- 
times teach and bless through the senses, 
more than by the wisdom of Stoic light? 

Faustina! Faustina! why do you with your 
graceful form, those joyful eyes and songful 
lips draw me with mightier power than the 
world’s holiest saints and wisestsages? Her 
child-like ignorance, her careless hope, her 
thoughtless ways of gladness illumine and 
warm me, aS spring sunshine and songs of 
birds. What secret and eternal bond draws 
and binds man to woman, and woman to 
man? Is it for soul fulfilment? Have 
God and nature divided the soul of the uni- 
verse in twain cf likeness and difference, 
from the foundation of things? Have they 
ordered the eternal process of life to be, at 
heart, a re-uniting, a growing, perfecting 
marriage of sex-divided souls? Thatsothe 
rock atom draws and cleaves to rock atom? 
That drops of water run together in mingling 
spheres of grace and light? That the souls 
of flowers through sweetness and beauty 
unite for fuller, richer life? That worm, in- 
sect, bird, beast and man must needs hunger 
for and seek its counterpart and complement 
in another, sex-different? 

Why is it that mere fleshly beauty, love- 
toned voice, and finger touch should banish 
reason, and leave virtue so poor and cold? 
They soon crumble and fall away into death 
and forgetfulness. Can they be the passing 
form, the changing image, the fleeting echo, 
through the sense of a spirit of wisdom and 
holiness, that even thus reaches and calls 
eternally upward toward the infinite heights 
of immortal being? It may be. This full 
well I know: over all my Stoic wisdom, and 
abnegation of sense and earth, I loved Faus- 
tina. In somestrange magic way of the soul 
we touched each other and knew ourselves 
as one. The beauty of her form, so soon to 
perish, set all my life pulse beating in strong 
harmony with all that is most true and noble 
of the world. Her voice flowed through me 
as the music of the world-soul’s great im- 
mortal love. 

>K * >K 

I, Aurelius, am old, not in years but in 
weariness and pain of the world. Rome 
whispered that Faustina mocked at her lord’s 
virtue and faithfulness through her wanton 
ways. It might have been. Such ill fame 
is but the dying echo of a far-off wave of 
pain and ill that makes no ripple on the 
upper shores of time. 

* * x 

Many years have passed, it may be 
centuries. The dim far-off vision and fading 
memories of that old Rome still lingers with 
us, aS some precious perfume abides with 
garments once worn, but long since outgrown 
and folded away in love’s carefulness. 

In upper ways of life, unknown by those 
beneath death’s shadowing fold, I sat at the 
feet of the noblest lords and masters of 
earthly sense, of beauty and delight. Of 
them I learned the wealth of life, the power 
and glory that may be of flesh, so long ig- 
nored and missed. They taught me how 
every organ of earth and sense must needs 
be beautifully grown and nobly used, to reach 
the most and bestof life; how the world, even 
in its vilest, blackest earthiness, has yet a 
soul of immortal good and use at the heart 
of it. | 
To live most truly and richly through every 
organ and sense of flesh, attains most quickly 
and abundantly the heavenly. Even as the 
worm must needs most heartily eat its worm 
fill, that so in strength and beauty it may 
transform to perfect butterfly, so must man 
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right heartily, in wisdom and purity, eat his 
earth-fill, that he may transform to rich com- 
pleteness in body and life celestial. 

Looking backward through the growth of 
centuries [ see as in a far-off, fading memory 
of a child-dream-world; the old man still 
holds by feeble breaking threads. 

I, Aurelius, mark the weakness and the 
Strength of my Stoic wisdom and saintly 
fame. I know their wealth and poverty 
through many days. 

He is wise who nobly cherishes and wears 
the form of matter, who grows and gathers 
and eats the flower and fruit of earth’s flesh 
and sense in strong, brave love and helpful- 
ness, as garb and staff and spirit-food to 
grow his innerself by, and so help the world. 

W. A. CRAM. 
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Home Classes For Ethical Teaching. 


BY ELLA REEVE WARE. 


READ BEFORE THE CONFERENCE OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA ETHICAL SOCIETIES, AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA, JUNE, 1894. 


Those of us who have come toa broader 
vision of life and duty by breaking away from 
old taiths and the environments built ’round 
us in childhood by loving but unenlightened 
parents and teachers, realize how hard isthe 
Struggle to rise above the old traditions and 
to efface the memories engraved on impres- 
sible childish minds. True, we retain much 
that is good to remember, for Orthodoxy is 
not a// superstitious and legendary. But, 
knowing as we do how much we were taught 
which we now consider absolutely untrue, is 
it not important that we see to it that our 
children are learning the truth, that is, our 
highest conception of truth? 

Many Liberals in a careless way let their 
children attend Orthodox Sunday schools. 
They like the social conditions, the singing; 
the general life and stir attract the children, 
for children are naturally social, Instead of 
taking the trouble to provide something 
better, we letthem drift into theschools where 
the ‘‘Westminster Catechism” is taught. 

Certainly some of us know by real ex- 
perience what that book contains, error and 
gross misrepresentation written on every 
page. We think perhaps we can undo the 
teachings they receive. Would wesend a 
child to a week-day school where we knew 
they were being taught that seven and eight 
make twenty; believing that after a while, in 
the dim future, we would teach them differ- 
ently? We knowtoo well that school impres- 
Sions are not so easily changed. 

Living in a small conservative town, I felt 
the need of a Sunday class for my children 
for definite ethical teaching. They were 
longing to go with their little friends to one 
of the Sunday schools of the town. I realized 
that in order to satisfy this longing we must 
have the outward forms furnished by the Sun- 
dayschool. As I have been asked to tell you 
about my little Home Sundayschool you will 
perhaps bear with meif I mention so much 
personal experience. 

Having three children of my own of teach- 
able age, alittle Quaker girlof the neighbor- 
hood, and the son of my Catholic cook to be- 
gin with, we formed our Ethical Sunday 
School—for that is what we call it. 

At first we were met withadifficulty. We 
must have plenty of music, and not many 
simple, ‘ruthfu/ songs have been written for the 
use of little children inSundayschools. Sol 
selected hymnsand verses from many sources, 
adapting them to simple tunes, most of them 
songs from kindergarten books. I soon had 
a helpful little book of my own. The little 
Irish boy said, after we had been singing a 
pretty song about the daisy, ‘‘It just seems 
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to sing itself.” Tunes that sing themselves 
are the kind that children remember. So 
much truth may beimpressed on their memo- 
ries by the songs. I hopeto learn ofa book 
of songs for young children, specially adapted 
for the use of ethical classes, 

Do lusethe Bible? Yes, very often. The 
old Bible stories interest the children more 
than any I read to them; they discriminate 
between the historical stories and those that 
are mere traditions. They are taught that 
while many of the men and women of the 
Bible were noble in character they were not 
allabove reproach. Boysand girls have a 
reverence for heroism, and tales of heroic 
deeds awaken a desire to be brave and true. 
Stories from the history of our own country 
are often used to good purpose in arousing 
patriotic enthusiasm. 

We commemorate all legal holidaysin our 
class by making them the subject of our 
lesson on the Sunday after or before they 


occur. 


Stories of animal life interest them, and 
inspire them with respect for even the small- 


‘est insect when they learn what a wonderful 


creation itis. Cruelty toanimals is changed 
to love and mercy when intelligent knowledge 
of their nature is gained. 

When spring comes with all its wonders, I 
am glad of the opportunity to teach the chil- 
dren to observe the changing blossoms, the 
seed life; and all the beautiful growth around 
them, and in every way tostimulate their 
love of nature. They bring me twigs, flowers 
and seeds, and these form the text for many 
a lesson. 

One thought which has developed from 
my experience is that all the exercises of 
the class should harmonize with each other, 
one central thought running through the 
lessons, the stories and the songs; all should 
have a bearing on the subject for the day. 
Clearer ideas of the lesson can be gained in 
this way, as too many new thoughts and 
ideas given to achild at once cause great 
confusion in their minds. 

Herbert Spencer in his valuable work on 
‘‘Education”’ says: 

‘‘Children should be led to make their own 
investigations and to draw their own infer- 
ences. They should be /o/d as little as pos- 
sible and induced to discover as much as pos- 
sible’; and it is very helpful to realize this 
truth. I find it is not best to do all the teach- 
ing myself. By asking judicious questions 
the children soon learn to express their origi- 
nal ideas and their answers are revelations 
to us very often. 

I find the old-fashioned method of giving 
bright tickets a good one, making careful 
selection of printed sentiments and pictures. 
They help in forming an attractive feature, 
for we must consider this phase of the sub- 
ject; if we don’t, the children will. 

The collections can be utilized also, in 
teaching unselfishness, love and charity. 
Our children at Christmas bought books 
for three poor little German boys with their 
pennies. They are now saving them for Mr. 
Daniel’s workin Minsterstreet, Philadelphia. 

Emerson’sthought, ‘‘It becomes us to con- 
sider whether we cannot have a rea/ faithand 
real object in lieu of these false ones”, was 
often in my mind when the effort was first 

made to establish this class for the building 
ofcharacter. Itseemsto methat as members 
of Ethical societies we have a sacred duty to 
perform ‘to prove to men that we Aavea real 
faith, a faith in the supremacy of character, 
a faith that it is more essential that we rev- 
erence truth and justice than binding creeds, 
and that the od7ec¢ of our lives isto help make 
the world better. And to demonstrate our 
faith and object more clearly, we must be 


loyal to the light we have, not obscuring that — 
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light by any compromise with darkness. (Q; 
course it is right to be charitable to those oj 
other beliefs, always tolerant, not zarroy 
liberals by any means; but we children of 
larger growth can distinguish truth frop 
error inmost Cases, can discriminate between 
the helpful and hurtful thought when we 
listen to ministers and teachers of other de. 
nominations. But our children have not yet 
learned life’s lessons by hard experience, anq 
every incident is helping to form their faith. 

Let us by every possible means give them 
a good foundation for their character build. 
ing. Those of us who live near Ethical Cy}. 
ture societies should avail ourselves of the 
Children’s Societies and send our children. 

And tothose who live in localities where 
such valuable privileges cannot be enjoyed, 
let me say, Form classes at home for the 
study of the science of human duty. These 
Ethical Classes will form strong foundations 
for Ethical Culture societies of the future. 

The same great man who said, ‘‘The mora] 
sentiment is alone omnipotent,”’ left these ip. 
spiring words to us: 

To whatsoever upright mind, to whatso. 
ever beating heart I speak, to you it is com. 
mitted to educate men. Work straight on in 
absolute duty and you lend an arm and apn 
encouragement to all the youth of the uni. 
verse. Consent yourself to be an organ of 
your highest thought, and lo! suddenly you 
put all men in your debtand are the fountain 
of an energy that goes pulsing with waves of 
benefit to the borders of society, to the cir. 
cumference of things. 

stannic ites 


The Liberal Congress at Streator. 


This meeting from first to last was full of 
the Holy Ghost. The numbers and the en- 
thusiasm were great. It wasa splendid suc- 
cess from every point of view. Tuesday, in 
the evening, Dr. H. W. Thomas gave one of 
his broad, inspiring sermons in opening the 
program and the services. It set the key- 
note of all that followed for two full days. 
The Church of Good Will at Streator is itself 
an object lesson which had no little to do 
with the harmony and spirit of all the ses. 
sions. 

The meeting Wednesday morning was 
opened with devotional services, conducted 
by the secretary, who pointed out that com- 
munion with the great ideal realities and 
verities of religion must furnish the nutrition 
for all such movementsas ours, and that their 
vital root must be found here. 

The Congress was then formally organized 
by the election of Dr. Thomas as president, 
and Mr. Eli Montgomery as vice-president. 
A. N. Alcott was elected secretary. 

A business committee, consisting of A. W. 
Gould, J. E. Williams, Eli Montgomery, C. 
F. Elliott, R. A. White, was appointed to 
shape the constitution and work of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Jones said the great object before us 
was to organize and consolidate the Unita- 
rains, Universalists, Jews and Independents o 
the State of Illinois, where any of these are 
too weak to establish separate churches. 

Some jottings may not be uninteresting o! 
what was said by the various ministers !0 
answer to the question, ‘‘What are we d0- 
ing?” 

Mr. Duncan said, among other things: 
‘‘We started a Sunday school here to teach 
the children the consequences of lying; and 
about home, their own relations, nature aD 
the things about them.”-—Also an Emerso? 
Club in town. 

Mr, Elliott told us of his ideal church # 
Hinsdale, whose ‘‘work was to find the truth, 
and live it.’’ ae, 

Mr. Alcott spoke of the ideas and prin 
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les which he taught as thetrue Universalism, 
and of the growth of his lecture class in the 
Sunday school when he took up the bearing of 
the various sciences on the history of reli- 
ious ideas. 


Mr. Bradley, of Quincy, said he had found 
‘about forty people in that city of about 4o,- 
ooo people, who are interested in the things 
that belong to religion. I say this for your 
encouragement and discouragement.”’ 

Mr. Freeman, of Princeton, reported; ‘‘We 
are still holding our banner aloft.”’ 

Mr. Schindler reported for Bloomington 
that the two liberal churches there ‘‘need 
arousing to do their duty. They are too 
dead.”’ 

Mr. McCormick, of LaSalle,said of a cir- 
cle of inquirers there that they ask and an- 
swer the question,—‘‘Is a Scientific Knowl- 
edge of the Soul and Immortality Possible?”’ 
We answer with the ancients,—‘‘It is.’’ 

Mrs. Strong, from the Peoples’ Church of 
Chicago, describes the growth and prosper- 
ity of the society, ‘‘The treasures of our 

astor’s heart have enriched us,” 

Mrs Gilbert, of the same church, had 
‘found the ladies social and cordial.” 

Mr. Jones, of All Souls, saids ‘*We en- 
deavor to make our church helpful to the 
neighborhood, to the community, and in our 
kindergarten work we have the poorest chil- 
dren pay twenty-five cents for their instruc- 
tion, in order that they may not feel humi- 
liated. 

At the afternoon session the question dis- 

ussed was ‘‘What the churches can do to- 
ward solving the present social problem.”’ 

Mr. Bradly answered: ‘‘But little; churches 
are not competent to handle the economical 
and ethical conditions of society, because 
this calls for lines of work to which they have 
never set their hands. They have been sav- 
ing souls from hell. No social functions 
have been taken on till now. 

‘Our humanitarian work only relieves a 
little. It is Epicurean in its nature. Our 
sensibilities are hurt. We do not see deep 
enough, 

‘(Whatever is awry in the world is un- 
reasonable, 

‘The social question never will be fully 
solved. It will ever exist. Butit is better 
to blunder trying to do something than to 
rot. Wecan begin to learn the alphabet of 
the Book of life.”’ 

Mr. Williams answered: ‘‘The church is 
a factor in the solving ofsocial and economic 
problems. That to which the human soul 
aspires the human soul may attain. The 
church can turn its attention to the gener- 
ation of ethical energy. As an institution 
it should be an ethical dynamo. To accom- 
plish this it must turnits back on a doctrinal 

past, and devote itself to creating an enthu- 
siasm for a heavenin this life. Itcan develop 
men capable of hearing the voice of God in 
the nineteenth century.” 

Mr. Spencer, pastor of the Disciple Church, 
confessed that the churches had been 
“wasting their timein disputes over the west 
and northwest side of the theological hair.’’ 

Rabbi Stolz declared, in the course of 
remarks made on the papers, that he ‘‘would 
heartily approve of the Jews, in any com- 
munity where there were not enough to es- 
tablish a self-sustaining synagogue, joining 
with other liberal religionists.”’ 

Mr. Jones said: ‘‘The walking delegate 
Should learn to order out the idler in the 
Saloon, rather than the diligent man away 
from his work. He was a poor leader and 
adviser who had a pistol in his pocket, and a 
bottle of whisky. 

Wednesday evening Col. W. P. Rend, of 
Chicago, spoke for,Capital and the Em- 
ployer; Mr. Dewhurst, of Indianapolis, on the 
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Change of Fronton the part of Churches 
from Theology to Sociology; and Mr. Jones, 
on the Claims of the Future, 

All the addresses were excellent. One of 
the things that Mr. Jones said will not soon 
be forgotten by that audience of seven or 
eight hundred people, nor the gesture that 
went withit. ‘*I would rather be the mis- 
sing link with a forward look, than a bishop 
with his back turned to the future and his 
face to the past, looking for the Golden Age.”’ 

Thursday morning the devotional meeting 
was led by Rev. R. F. Johonnot, of Oak 
Park. His remarks were broad and inclu- 
sive in spirit. 

‘‘What can we do together?” was then 
discussed. 

Mr. White said: ‘‘I am not sure but that 
we ought to doallthings together. There 
is no sense in a bushwhacking war. We 
have been fighting in detachments long 
enough. There is no use in fighting this 
world-force of unification and co-operation. 
We shall fail if we do. It will up, and at us, 
again and again. 

‘Our work lies along two lines,—liberal 
fraternity and the building of churches.”’ 

Rabbi Stolz asked: ‘‘Can the Jew work 
with allforacommonend? Yes; we ought 
to, we must, and we will if we aretrue to 
our vision, our liturgy, ourtraditions. Our 
religion is intended for all mankind. For- 
merly seventy bullocks were offered up on 
our altars for the seventy nations which ac- 
cording to our fathers comprised all human- 
ity. The spirit of the age is inline with our 
wishes and doctrine. This is the spirit of 
the Jew asa Jew. The American Congress 
of Liberal Religious Societies is a messianic 
movement.” 

Mr. Elliott remarked: ‘‘A Unitarian is one 
faithful tothe truth as he sees it. The Uni- 
tarian church has not been equal to its op- 
portunities.” 

R. B. Marsh, of Peoria, said: ‘‘I thought 
I could not work with any one who would 
not cast off all sectarian relations, but I 
learned better at Chicago in May. * * * 
To read the Bible with open heart is the 
way to get benefit from it; not so much 
through the writer’s thought, literally, * * 
* We must bear manfully the thorny crown 
of sovereignty.” 

Matters of business occupied the re- 
mainder of the morning session. 

Mr. Gould, chairman of the business com- 
mittee, reported a plan for a missionary 
committee to havecharge of the work of the 
American Congress in the State of Illinois. 
Rabbi Stolz was named as its chairman, and 
A. N. Alcott as secretary. It consists of 
twenty-one persons, seven of whom consti. 
tute a quorum. 

The Congress then set to work to secure a 
guarantee fund of $1500.00 to enable it to 
put a missionary in the field at once. This 
guarantee was forthcoming in thirty minutes. 

Rev. A. N. Alcott was selected, and con- 
sented to become the missionary. 

In the afternoon Messrs. Gould, Duncan, 
and Alcott discussed the question: ‘‘The 
Un-Churched— What can we do forand with 
them ?’”’ 

Then, after the passing of the customary 
resolutions, the Congress adjourned sine die. 

A. N. Atcort, Sec. 
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‘‘Wuy don’t you work? You’re an able- 
bodied man,”’ she asked the tramp. ‘‘I am 
that! I know it well; but I’ve only myself to 
look after, and if I got work I might be de- 
privin’ a man with a wife and children ofa 
job, ma’am,”’ the kind-hearted wanderer re- 
plied.— Harper's Bazaar, 


Oe 


Heavenward. 


J. T. STEWART, M. D. 


There is a calm, a holy calm, 
That fills the good man’s breast; 

There is a sweet, a soothing balm 
That brings him peaceful rest. 


Though sorrows come, as come they will, 
And shadows darkly fall; 

He bears with patience every ill, 
And blesses God for all. 


Serene he walks in wisdom’s ways, 
Unmoved by doubts or fears, 

Through all the long and weary days 
Of his allotted years. 


And as he nears the other shore 
Earth’s sunlight fades away; 

There breaks around him and before 
A grander, brighter day. 


The music of the choirs above 
Falls sweetly on his ear 

From saints and angels full of love— 
He knows that God is near. 


His earthly pilgrimage is done, 
No sorrow fills his breast; 
His heavenly life is just begun, 
He’s now among the blest. 

—_—___—>-0—@ 

ACCORDING to the Lutheran Wor/d, in a Ger- 
man population of at least 75,000 there is 
but one German Lutheran Church in Cin- 
cinnati. The German congregations there 
are independent and are served by a coterie 
of German ecclesiastics, whose chief gospel 
is that of ‘‘liberty of thought and license of 
conduct.’’ In aconversation with a number 
of these they were asked whether they were 
Lutherans. To this they replied, ‘‘We be 
Luther’s men, but not Lutherans.’”’ They also 
said they rejected the Augsburg Confession, 
declared the Bible their only creed, and had 
no such ‘‘Romish shackles as creeds.’’ The 
divinity or deity of Christ they denied, and 
when their attention was called to passages 
setting forth his deity they declared that 
they ‘‘were not written by an Apostle; but like 
the accounts of the fall, the flood and the 
resurrection, are not to be believed.’’ When 
questioned as to their view of the Lord’s 
Supper, they claimed they were Zwinglians 
and not Lutherans.—J/ndependent. 


THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION re- 
cently held a convention in Chicago, con- 
sisting of some one thousand delegates re- 
presenting the city and Cook county. The 
resolutions and platform adopted occupied 
some twocolumns of the big daily papers. 
We read themcarefully, but found not one 
word in favor of the taxation of church pro- 
perty, not one word against the Bible in the 
public schools, not one word against chap- 
lains in the army and in Congress and our 
Legislatures, not one word against religious 
Sunday laws. They do contain one line in 
favor of the separation of church and state; 
about what both the old political parties 
have often said, meaning nothing. The ob- 
ject of this party seems to be to disfranchise 
one class of citizens because they are Catho- 
lics —which is about as un-American as itis 
possible fora party to be. No consistent 
secularist can vote with that party.— Zhe Free 
Thinker. 


‘‘T WISH, mamma,” said Sally, ‘‘that you 
would make Harry stop throwing peach- 
stones at me. He hasn’t hit me yet, but 
every time he throws he hurts my feelings 
dreadfully.’’—Jndependent. 

‘‘Why Dothe Jews Not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah?” The question is ably an- 
swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price, 5 cents. Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St., publishers. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—They who work for the ideal, leaven society 
better than a priesthood. 


MSon.—The irreligious many are incapable of the 
fervor of the few. 


Wues.—There are times when it is not only natural, 
but necessary, to rebel against authority. 


Wled.—Let our tongues be touched with the inward 
fire or we have no right to speak. 


Tburs.—A hidden sorrow is the best companion we 
can have. 


¥ ci.—Prejudice is best destroyed by passion. 
Sat.—Nothing we cannot bear is given us to endure. 


—Elizabeth Sheppard. 
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A Miner’s Story. 


Willie lived in a funny little house on the 
side of a mountain, with a rushing little 
mountain stream near by, and rocks to climb 
among. His papa was a miner; not the kind 
of a miner you usually think of, with a pick 
and shovel, going down intoa deep, dark 
hole in the ground, but a miner with a pan, 
who worked inthe river, Often Willie went 
with his papa when he went to theriver, and 
he would sometimes take a little pan too, and 
together they would wash the gravel scooped 
up in their pans. And sometimes in the bot- 
tom of the pans they would find little specks 
or lumps of gold; for gold is heavier than the 
gravel, and would collect in the bottom. 

One day Willie found a big lump of gold, 
and his papa was so pleased, and said it was 
a nugget. And Willie began to wonder why 
they didn’t always find the big nuzgets in- 
stead of the little specks; and he asked his 
papa where the gold in the river came from, 
and why it sometimes came in specks and 
lumps, and sometimes in nuggets. So his 
papa put his pan down and sat downon a 
rock, and held the pretty yellow nugget in 
his hand while he told Willie about it. 

‘‘My boy, many years ago the ocean waves 
put some little specks of gold into the sand- 
stone. Then some water with iron in itcame 
trickling all through the sandstone, and dis- 
solved these little specks as it went by them, 
and carried them on until it came—perhaps 
to acrack, or some place where it had to 
give up the gold. And it had picked up so 
many little specks that when it gave them 
all up together, there were a good many lit- 
tle strings and lumps of the shining yellow 
metal. 

‘‘Then by and byariver likethis one came 
cutting down through the rocks and washed 
away these little lumps, andif alittle boy and 
his papa were there, perhaps they foundsome 
ofthem withtheirpans. Butif they wenton, 
they were put into some rocks that the water 
was making down on the seashore, and when 
the iron-water came along again through the 
rocks, they would bedissolved with the other 
bits of gold, and carried on. And when the 
iron-water gave them up again, they would 
perhaps be all togetherin a d/¢g lump; and 
then this river found it and washed it down 
here, and we picked it up. Do you see, 
Willie?” 

‘‘Yes, papa; and if we had left it in the 
river, perhaps it would go down to the ocean 
again and come back bigger.”’ 

‘‘Good, myboy! Andallthose /:///e lumps 
that we have washed out of the river would 
go to make nuggets, if we left them to fol- 
low their journeys from the mountains to the 
ocean.’’—May H. Horton, in the ‘‘Child Gar- 
den.”’ 
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Tue Rev. George R. Dodson, the popular 
Unitarian minister of Alameda, tellsrathera 
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good story at his ownexpense, Whilespend.- 
ing his vacation at Skaggs’ Springs, one of 
his greatest friends was a fellow-boarder, a 
little girl about eight years old. The two 
were constant companions, and the child 
daily accompanied the clergyman on his ex- 
cursionsin the neighborhood. One evening 
the little girl remarked to her fellow-diners: 

‘T like going out with Mr. Dodson.”’ 

‘‘Why?” queried alistener, hoping to draw 
the child out. 

‘*Because he has no morals,”’ was the start- 
ling reply. 

When the summer boarders had recovered 
their equanimity, they instituted an investi- 
gation, the upshot of which was the discov- 
ery that the curly haired maiden possessed 
an insatiable craving for stories. This de- 
sire was frequently gratified by Mr. Dodson, 
but, unlike the anecdotes of the child’s 
mother, the minister’s tales were never 
pointed with a moral for the youngster’s gov- 
ernment.—Wews Letter. 


The Sunday School 


The Fifth Year of the Six Years’ Course. 


The Growth of Christianity. 


BY REV. J. H. CROOKER. 


Second Period: Christianityin the Middle 
Ages: A.D. 440 -A. D. 1453. 


LESSON XIll. 
The Heretic and the Inquisitor. 


Chronology:—From the beginning of the Albigensian 
Crusade, 1208, to the Spanish Inquisition, 1481. The 
greatest pope, Innocent III., 1198-1216. The greatest 
stroke for freedom, the winning of the ‘lagna Charta by 
the barons from King John, 1215. Two most cruel char- 
acters, Simon de Montford, first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and Torquemada, last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. 


I. THE SITUATION. 

If we take our stand in western Europe 
about the year 1200, and look around and 
also glance backward, what we see is this: 
Three crusades in the hundred years be- 
fore had come and gone; another was 
about to start. The sepulchre was in 
the hands of the infidel. The great 
Christian leaders Barbarossa and Richard, 
and their opponent, Saladin, were dead. 
Innocent III., just made pope, represented 
the papal power at its greatest glory and 
widest dominion. Constantinople paid him 
tribute and fora moment the eastern churches 
yielded him obedience. Everywhere bishops 
were servile and kings were submissive. 
Frederick, whose domain stretched from 
Germany to Sicily, was his ward; the power- 
ful king of Arragon was his vassal; and King 
John of England was his tool. Outwardly 
all seemed strong and secure, and the pope 
might feel: At last the dreams of Leo, Greg- 
ory and Hildebrand are fulfilled! 

But, out of sight, influences were at work 
which would upset all these calculations. 
Thoughts were stirring; and /hough?s are the 
enemies of despotism, stronger than armed 
soldiers or papal bulls. The schoolmen had 
been active foracentury. Theuniversities 
were crowded. Abelard had dared to criti- 
cize. The great scholastics, Albert and 
Aquinas, had not yet subjugated the minds 
of men by their ponderous and dogmatic 
systems. Out from the Alps, where remnants 
of Arian and non Catholic peoples had sur- 
vived, came Peter of Bruys, about 1120, and, 
going to Toulouse, he preached against 
Romish superstitions and made a great bon- 
fire of crosses. After1150, Arnold of Brescia, 
a disciple of Abelard, by appealing to the 
patriotism of Italy, had maintained, for a 
time, an opposition republic at Rome. _ All 
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this was local and erratic, but it revealed ap 
undercurrent of mental restlessness and rel}. 
gious revolt. 

But the moral degradation of the church 
has always been most productive of heresy. 
And the corruption of thechurch at this time 
was great. The pope, with no world’s pub. 
lic opinion to keep him in check as today, 
was cruelly selfish, basely ambitious, and ar. 
rogantly despotic. The bishops were respon. 
sible only to Rome, the more servile, the more 
successful. As judges, they took bribes; as 
leaders, they sold their influence; as church. 
men, they winked at corruption aud exer. 
cised cruel tyranny. The common priests, 
cut off from family ties and made indepen. 
dent of the civil government, became lazy, 
sensualand greedy. ‘They openly sold their 
influence tothe highest bidder and bought 
their way to prominence. They used their 
sacred office to gratify lust, hatred and every 
base appetite. There were many who were 
guilty of almost every possiblevice. Alzog, 
a Catholic historian, freely admits: members 
of the clergy were ‘‘the slaves of their pas- 
sions, worldly-minded, lovers of pleasure, 
avaricious, and simoniacal.’’ 


Il, THE UPSPRINGING HERESIES. 


For centuries, the common people had 
been too ignorant to investigate, too super- 
stitious to doubt. The leaders had been too 
much engaged in warfare to oppose the pope 
or foster local independence. Formerly the 
priests had been too much devoted to mis- 
sions to become thinkers, more recently too 
corrupt to care for God or man. But new 
forces were now active: the stimulus of the 
Crusades, the spreading intellectual awaken. 
ing, the reaction against papal tyranny and 
priestly corruption. 

And the outbreak first showed itself in the 
beautiful and fertile region, called Languedoc, 
sloping northward from the Pyrenees. In 
this garden spot of France, people were rich 
enough to have some leisure. Leisure made 
travel and culture possible. And culture 
led to the inquiring mind and the independent 
spirit. Proximity to the great schools in 
Spain, both Christian and Moorish, helped in 
the same direction. The new life first 
showed itself to the northeast of this territory. 
Lyons became the center of a movement 
toward Bible Christianity. Peter Waldo, a 
rich merchant of Lyons, had the Bibletrans- 
lated into Romance, the language of the peo- 
ple. He gave his property (about 1160) to 
help spread the evangelical form of Chris- 
tianity, which grew out of this Bible reading. 
This was not so much an open, direct attack 
upon the Catholic Church, as a movement 
for the reform of abuses and a return to the 
gospel. These Waddenses, or ‘‘Poor Men of 
Lyons” (remnants of the movement still 
exist), represented a simple and austere 
piety, the craving of sober, unlettered men 
for a more spiritual religion. Waldo visited 
Rome for the pope’s favor, and he just 
missed being the head of a recognized 
brotherhood like St. Francis. Jn time these 
Waldenses separated farther and farther 
from Rome; and they showed almost super- 
human patience and perseverance under the 
horrible persecutions showered upon them 
for ages. 

Farther to the west, and centering in the 
neighborhood of Toulouse, were those called 

Cathari, or ‘‘the pure.” They made a bold 
and direct attack upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, involving its creed,rites and organl- 
zation. We know them chiefly from the re 
ports of their enemies, and it is difficult t0 
tell just what their position was, Some 
of their doctrines came from the east and 
seem to have been a curious mixture of 
nature-worship and Christian tradition. 12 
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philosophy, they asserted the oriental theory 
of dualism: seeing in the universe a gigan- 
tic conflict between good and evil,—the 
evil being rooted in matter. They de- 
nounced the reverence paid to the cross as 
‘dolatry; the mass was to them a mere mum. 
ble of senseless words; they saw no special 
sanctity in the elements of the Supper; they 
declared the pope destitute of authority and 
the priest devoid of sacerdotal influence. 
The priest has power, they said, and should 
be obeyed, so far as he is pure and wise, and 
no farther. In morals they seem to have 
heen austere and almost ascetic, holding, it 
‘is said, that it was possible to reach a state 
of absolute purity,—hence their name. 
They had a well organized church system; 
and it was reported that they paid tribute to 
a pope living in Bulgaria. Thismuch seems 
clear: They brought to a focus the growing 
opposition to Romish dogma and priestly 
corruption, and the movement was powerful 
and persistent, not so much on its own 
merits, as from a hatred of Rome. 


Ill, THE ALBIGENSIAN CRUSADE, 


At the Third Lateran Council in 1179, a 
two years’ indulgence was granted to those 
who would take up arms against these and 
other heretics; and rulers were ordered to 
confiscate their property and reduce them to 
slavery. Churchmen argued: If a crusade 
against the infidel in the east is God’s ser- 
vice, why not a crusade against the heretic 
at our very door? The gathering storm burst 
upon Languedoc, whenan envoy of Pope In- 
nocent III. was killed in the presence of 
Raymond of Toulouse, who was friendly to 
the Cathari. The pope called for vengeance; 
besought the faithful to shed without mercy 
the blood of the heretics; commanded the 
bishops to destroy them root and branch; and 
offered the principality to anyone who should 
conquer it for the church. And at once, in 
1208, Simon de Montfort led a crusading 
army against these heretics. For twenty years 
one of the bloodiest and most horrible wars 
in human annals was waged in that region. 
Political hatreds and ambitions entered into 
it; but it was chiefly a war of extermination 
against the Cathari, or Albigenses, as they 
were called from Albi, the center of this reli- 
gious activity. Its awful atrocities were ap- 
proved by the pope; and it was at the massa- 
creat Beziers that a churchman cried out: 
“Kill them all, God will know his own!”’ 


IV. THE INQUISITION. 


These persistent protests against the im- 
morality of the priests, these denials of the 
church creed and attacks upon her authority, 
which neither fire, sword nor threats of fu- 
ture damnation could overcome, carried the 
hierarchy to the point of extreme wrath and 
dread. Rome felt that her very life was at 
Stake. Something decisive must be done to 
crush these monstrous heresies, to destroy 
these enemies of God. A system of énguisi- 
fon had long been used to hunt down and 
Punish heretics. At the outbreak of the 
Albigensian Crusade, the bishops were given 
special duties in this line. A little later, the 
Dominican Friars took up this work and be- 
“ame active as émguisitors, and their founder, 

ominic, was especially zealous in these ter- 
ible cruelties. 

But the enemy was so hard to crush and 
the danger so great that about 1231 the ‘“In- 
{uisition” as a special institution was organ- 
zed to act directly under the pope for the 

“struction of heresy. It consisted of special 
“ommissioners, clothed with peculiar and 
absolute powers,—men who wentin dark dis- 
Buise with stealthy tread, eagle eye and 
‘tuel heart all over the country, following up 
vith a detective’s instinct every bit of gossip 
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respecting this andthatunbeliever. They of- 
fered all who would furnish testimony against 
such persons the pardon of their sins and a 
part of the property of the accused. This in 
itself was enough to createinnumerable false 
accusations: a most horrible appeal to greed! 
When the inquisitor tracked down the here- 
tic, he was tried in secret, ignorant of the 
witnesses against him; and with no one to 
plead hiscase. The proceeding was swift 
and summary; the decision finaland absolute. 
The victim was handed over to the state for 
execution; the church herself did not shed 
his blood, but she was guilty of it, for she 
commanded her servant, the state, to do it. 
From 1252 the most fiendish tortures were 
invented and applied: the torments of cold, 
hunger and thirst; the excruciating pains of 
the rack and similar agencies. And this, 
worse than death, was applied by the priests 
themselves to men and women whose only 
crime was anew thought! The business was 
so great that in 1262 an Inquisitor General 
was appointed. This official was very busy 
for years, 

What is known as the Spanish Inquisition 
came two centuries later, beginning in 1481. 
In that year, two thousand Jews, Moors, and 
heretical Christians suffered torture and death 
in Spain alone by thisagency. Then came 
the blackest pages of human history: the 
horrible auto da fe, the wholesale slaughter 
under Torquemada, tortures and torments 
worse than fiendish. Thus perishedin Spain 
over 300,000 down tothe year 1808, when the 
inquisition was abolished by Napoleon. 
Meanwhile, thousands fell before the inquisi- 
tion in other lands; Bruno in 1600, and Ga- 
lileo as late as 1640! 

Strange as it may seem, otherwise gentle 
people worked frantically in this line. The 
church madly and blindly followed its in- 
Stinct of self-preservation. It felt that to 
tolerate unbelief was to die; it must crush 
Opposition or perish. It was an insanity of 
religious enthusiasm. The awful mistake of 
making a crime of free thought, of putting an 
institution above humanity. It was no new 
thing in Christendom. By the end of the 
fourth century church and state united to 
put infidels to death. The Arians asarule 
were more tolerant and merciful. But for 
four centuries after 1200, the Catholic in- 
quisitors blackened the history of Europe 
with most terrible atrocities. Nothing so 
horrible is found inal] the world outside 
Christendom. The church made investiga- 
tion a sin, punished free thought as acrime, 
and barredthe way of mental progress by 
the torture of the rack and the martyrdom of 
the stake. Letit befrankly said that Pro- 
testants have cruelly shed Catholic blood 
and inhumanly persecuted people for their 
religious opinions. But we must remember: 
1.  Persecutions among Protestants have 
been local and temporary; there has been no 
‘‘Protestant Inquisition.’’ 2. The theory 
and policy of toleration and religious free- 
dom were originated and established by 
Protestants. 3. It was owing to the 
pressure of Protestantism that the Catholic 
church abandoned the Inquisition. 


Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’ vol. 1., chap. vir., tells in brief 
the story of the persecution of the Heretics; Trench, ‘‘Medizval 
Church History,”’ chap. xvi., describes the Waldenses; Miche- 
let, ‘‘History of France,’’ vol. 1.. book v., chap. vil., gives a 
graphic description of the Albigensian Crusade; Emerton, ‘‘Mediz- 
val Europe,” chap. x. treats these subjects clearly; Lea, ‘‘The 
Inquisition,” vol. 1, chaps. 1.—vitt., presents a full and accurate 
account: Alzog, ‘‘Church History,” vol. 111., pp 191-269, shows us 
what Catholics find to say of Protestant persecutions. 


—> © > 
QUESTIONS ON LESSON XIII. 


What does ‘‘miscreant’’ mean? 
the early Christians heretics? 
neighbors about God or Jesus or the Bible? 


And ‘theresy?” Were 


Is it a creme to differ from 
Why not? 
everywhere called 
hard names and shunned; 200 years ago, in England, 


100 years ago a Unitarian was 
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fined,—in Scotland, hung; in 1612 two men were burnt to 
death in England for being Unitarians. Yet this was gain: 
see the horrors 700 years ago! 

1. Zhe Golden Ageof the Papacy. 

When was it? 


How do Catholics themselves describe 
the clergy of thatage? 
the strongest Pope? 

2. Lhe Twelfth Century Protestants. 

What have bad morals in the clergy to do with heresies? 
But why could heresies spring up in 1200, and not in 1000? 
Where was the garden of the heresies? ‘‘The Poor Men 
of Lyons,” ‘*The Pure Men’’ of Toulouse,—which were 
like early Christians, which like early Gnostics? What 
had they in common? (Read E. E. Hale’s ‘*In His Name.*’) 

3. A Home Crusade. 


What was done to crush these heretics? Who was respon- 
sible for the horrors of the Crusade? 
agents in it? 

4. Lhe Lnguisition. 


Was this worse then the Crusade? Why say ‘Spanish 
Inquisition’? to name the most fiendish thing in Christian 
history? Who was Bruno? and Galileo? (See Cyclope- 
dia.) Did the Catholic Church ever kill anyone? Who 
abolished the Inquisition? How long, then, did this devil’s 
work last? 

Devils’ work,—but were they all devils who did these 
things? Ina bishop’s place in 1300—a bishop with a ten- 
der heart—why would you perhaps have helped the In- 
quisition? Does the Catholic Church still fear free thought 
and call heresy ‘‘soul-murder’’? Does it still persecute? 
Would it, if it could? Do Catholics today defend the In- 
quisition ? 

Have Protestants ever had an Inquisition? 
ever burn people for thinking? 
had him burnt? What did almost all Protestants say to 
that burning? (Cyclopzdia.) Why was it worse for 
Protestants to persecute than for Catholics? Do Protes- 
tants still persecute? Whatsects have the best record for 
toleration? In what countries are Christians persecuting 
still? 

Three stages: (1) Persecution, (2) Tolerztion, (3) 
Liberality. What has brought about the change? The differ- 
ence between Toleration and Liberality? Which are you, 
tolerant or liberal? 

‘‘In essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” 


What was to prove stronger than 


Who were their 


Did they 
Who was Servetus? Who 
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Sunday School Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

Ounicy, Ill., is the second school this 
yeartoremember us. It sends thus early 
one-half its annual contribution, saying ‘‘We 
thought it might be used by you to good ad- 
vantage at present.’”’ That was a very 
true thought anda kind one, too, for when 
it came we were wondering how we could 
make seventy dollars in the bank,pay a hun- 
dred dollars of debts incurred already in 
getting out Mr. Blake’s new service book. 
We are sure we shallcome out all right at the 
end of the year, butif all schools were like 
the Quincy School we should be saved some 
money at the beginning of the year. Now 
that we are speaking of the Quincy School, 
we may as well say that the people there are 
tohave a Sunday School Conference on 
January 16 and17, and are going to invite 
the neighboring schools to attend. They 
have done it at the suggestion of the presi- 
dent of the Western Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, who has become convinced 
that the course of study Mrs. Parker has ar- 
ranged for the Quincy School is the most 
promising course used inany of our Western 
schools, and who wishes to give other 
teachers a chance to study it in actual oper- 
ation. 

UNITY SONGS AND SERVICES. 

The new edition of Mr. Blake’s Sunday 
School Service book is out at last, and isa 
wonderful improvement over its predecessor, 
especially in the typography of the responses, 
and the number of the songs, which have 
been more than doubled. There seems no 
doubt that it will enter upon a new 
career of usefulness even wider and longer 
than in its first form. Already more than 
three fourths of the first thousand have been 
ordered. 
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Wotes from the Field 


San Francisco. 


SECOND CHURCH:—Mr. Sprague is spend- 
ing some Sunday evenings with short reli- 
gious poems, Besides the regular church ser- 
vice of worship and music, the poem is read 
by a professional. reader, after which Mr. 
Sprague delivers a thirty-minute sermon on 
the topics suggested by the poem, which he 
calls ‘‘a text from the modern Scriptures.” 
Poems already treated are ‘*Rabbi Ben Ezra,”’ 
‘‘The Eternal Goodness,’’ Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode to Duty.’’ These have proved. ex- 
tremely interesting and have attracted over- 
flowing audiences. 

Bryant Class. We are keeping the Bryant 
memorial by a reading class which meets 
every Thursday night and is conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprague. 

The University lectures on Social Evolu- 
tion are attracting large audiences and result- 
ing in much good. To the Second Church 
belongs the credit of inaugurating the first 
course of University lectures ever given under 
the auspices of a church in this city. 
work last year seems to have started a new 
fad, and lectures are quite ‘‘the order of the 
night’’now. This may not necessitate in- 
creased intellectual life, but it does show an 
increased interest. 

The Sunday school is studying Religious 
Ethics, a course outlined and prepared by 
Mr. Sprague. Everett’s ‘‘Ethics for the 
Young” is used for suggestion only, and a 
regular teachers’ meeting is held, as well as a 
card for the teacher printed each week. The 
result is most satisfactory both in numbers 
and interest. The attendance of chi/dren at 
Sunday school each Sunday in November has 


(ur 


been 145, which is an increase of over one half|phy of history rests upon connection be- 
tween an action and its motives, between] from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant 


in a year and a half. Fifteen-members have 
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eastern trip. S. 


urn of Mr. and Mrs. Sprague from their 


Madison, Wis. 


the mornings he gives a series of four, on the 
Great Questions in (1) Religion, (2) Morals, 
(3) Social Reform, and (4) **The Great Ques- 
tion Personal.”’ 
series of six lectures on American Institutions: 
The American Home; The School and the 
State; The Story of Man in America; Founda- 
The 


Church;and A Twentieth Century of America 


tions of the Republic; American 
[In connection with this course he says: 

‘‘The work of the pulpit should be broad, 
not narrow. It should touch lifeat many 
points. 
Patriotism, enlightened and liberal, is a holy 
passion. It should be cultivated at the altars 
where men worship. This truth the lectures 


here outlined will illustrate and enforce.”’ s. 


Che Study Cable 


History OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF History. Huis- 
TORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE AND FRENCH 
BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND, By Robert Flint. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 706; $3.50. 


This is the style of work, scholarly, calm 


and elaborate, which would please an Edin- 
burgh reviewer, —to which he would doubtless 
devote several scores of pages which might 
Our 
The plan of the work before us is 


later grow into a volume. Space is 
limited. 
fourfold. The particular volume is con- 
cerned with the philosophy of history in 
France, but it involves the appearance at 
some later date of other volumes, which are 
to treat of historic philosophy in Germany, 
Italy, and Britain respectively. Accordingly 
the Introduction (172 pages)seems not dis. 
proportionate to what is to follow. 

At the outset Prof. Flint has indicated his 
aim—it is twofold, historical and critical. 
He proposes to give an account of the rise 
and progress of reflection and speculation on 
the development of humanity. The theories 
treated 
first simply as history, solely with a view to 
discover just what they were and how they 
came to be what they were. His attitude is 


that of a historian of ideas, and as such he is 


of various thinkers on history are 


‘‘no more bound to constitute himself the 
judge of their truth or falsity, than the his- 
torian of events is bound to pronounce on 
their wisdom or folly.”’ On the other hand, 
may not the historian of ideas venture to 
become a judge of them? So far as the his- 
tories of philosophy and of theology are con- 
cerned it were better for the historian in| 
either of these fields to attempt simply the 
delineation of the ideas. The quantity of 
material is so great that discrimination in 
collating it is all that can be expected. But 
the historian of the philosophy of history has 
Before the 
middle of the last century there had been 


comparatively a limited field. 


few attempts at a philosophy (or science) of 
history. Hence Prof. Flint considers it his 
legitimate task to pronounce judgment on the 
truth or falsity of the ideas which he has col- 
lated. At the end of the historic review, 
from the knowledge of the failures and suc- 
cesses of the past, one may gain a clear 
view of the duties of the future and of the 
aims which a philosophy of history may pro- 
pose and hope to realize. 

Prof. Flint takes a decided stand against 
those critics (¢. g., Goldwin Smith) who draw 
fine distinctions between a science anda 
philosophy of history. ‘To say that a science 
of history rests on causation while a philoso- 


toric 
false. ‘*Results or events not fully caused are 
no more conceivable in the moral and social 
Rev. W. D. Simonds has begun his work|world than in the mechanical and physical 
at this place with two series of addresses, In world.”’ 
philosophy as applied to the subject in hand 
may often be used interchangeably. Not 
that there is not a distinction. 
In the evening he gives a|¥se one word rather than the other ‘‘accord- 


contemplation and 


All real human interests are sacred. of certain great ideas, viz., the ideas of Pro- 


antecedents and their results—is 


Hence the terms science and 


And we may 


ing as the philosophical or scientific mode of 
treatment is the more 
prominent.’’ 

Historical philesophy is a growth of history: 
as research and reflection advanced, histori- 
cal science was The 
growth of history toward a scientific stage 


has been dependent upon the development 


bound to come. 


of Freedom, To 
a consideration of these Prof. Flint devotes 
quite fifty pages of the Introduction. 

The Egyptians and Assyrians left a sort of 
history, but it was dull and dead—merely 
registrations of their doings. 


gress, of Humanity, and 


Among oriental 
peoples the Chinese possess the most abun- 
dant records, but they never reached the dig- 
nity of general or comprehensive views. 
History as an independent art was cultivated 
firstin Greece. Later it became of interest 
The early Christian histo- 
rians and their followers, the Middle Ages ec. 


clesiastics, amassed a deal of historical writing. 


to the Romans. 


Plato, Aristotle, and Augustine had held views 
more or less definite regarding modes of pre- 
senting historical facts. Yet no writer of 
classic or medizval days approached the Ara- 
bic author Ibn Khaldun as a theorist on 
history. He lived from 1332 to 1406. To 
this comparatively strange name Prof. Flint 
gives the last twenty-four pages of his Intro- 
duction. 

Beginning with the work of Bodin, the first 
French writer who took a philosophical view 
of history, Prof. Flint presents the subject of 
this volume. Bossuet-is the one great name of 
the seventeenth century with which our author 
is concerned. The next century yields a distin- 
guished set of men, among them Montesquieu, 
Turgot, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Condorcet. 
To each writer Prof. Flint gives a fair share 
of space, following his twofold aim as set 
forth in the beginning of the work. A chap- 
ter (VI.) is devoted to the Ultramontanist and 
Liberal Catholic lifstorians. Then follows 
a consideration of the Socialistic Schools so 
far as they have contributed to the philosophy 
of history, including such men as Saint-Si- 
mon, Fourier, Proudhon and Odysse-Barot. 
The eclecticism of Cousin and Jouffroy is 
contrasted with the doctrinairism of Guizot 
and DeTocqueville. Michelet and Quinet 
come underthe head of the Democratic His- 


torical School. Auguste Comte and later po- 
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119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


ewan 


Established 1845 


LEADING STYLES 
IN 


LADIES’ TAILORING 
fee) | Ne 
High-Class Dressmaking. 


Mme. F. V. BARNES, 
420 Wabash Ave., - - CHICAGO. 
Wedding Gowns a Specialty 


IN| 
A-CORN SALVE io poison: 
REMOVES THE TOK-CORN EVERY TIME. 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA 


A.B. RUSS & C0. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD, 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


November 29, 1894. 
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LATEST AND BEST 


Sitivists—Laffitte, Littré, Renan and Taine, 
are carefully discussed. The concluding 


' chapter of the volume presents the subject of 
McINTOSH § ANTHEMS historical philosophy in Belgium and Switzer- 
] 


110 Pieces. 256 Pages. 


and. ° 
Prof. Flint has made a notable contribu- 


tion toa comparatively new field of study. The 


LOS UARTETS 
BUETS TRIOS HORUSES 


For Quartet and Chorus Choirs. 


1} volume presents the labor of years of research 
among authorities and writers, many of whom 
have nowadays no interest for any but special 


students of philosophy and history. There 


This admirable new collection is the latest} will doubtless be those who will criticise cer- 


result of the author's eareful study and tain rather arbitrary distinctions which our 
te musical taste. The best American author has made in the Introduction concern- 
acute SLO. s 


and foreign composers are represented, and 


the music throughout is of rare excellence 


and impressiveness. 


Two Editions: *‘Round Notes’ and 
‘Character Notes.’ 


Each, per volume, $1.00, postpaid. 


Per doz., $9.00, not postpaid. 


LYON & HEALY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON. 


ing the treatment of his theme, Others will 
differ from him in his estimate of such men 
as Cousin and Quinet. It is necessary to keep 
in mind at all times his strictly limited aim. 
In any case the reader must admire his dis- 
crimination in presenting the views of the 
host of French historiographers. The style 
is too ponderous for easy reading. Generally 
the thought is clear. The volume will find 
its true place as a book of reference. 
H. B. L. 


A History or THE Unitrep States. For Schools 
By John Fiske, Litt. D., LL. D. With topical ana- 
lysis, suggestive questions, and directions for 
teachers, by Frank Alpine Hill, Litt. D. Boston, 


Ee 


New York and Chicago: Houghion, Mifflin & Co. 


—_—— 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


Cloth (leather back), 8vo, pp. 474. 


New holiday edition from new plates. Paper, 50 This volume deserves examination. From 


cents; cloth, $1.00; white vellum $1.50; flexible 
Russia, $2.00, postpaid. CHARLES H. KERR & 


COMPANY, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


the standpoints of the teacher and of the stu- 


dent it has marked excellencies. Ir. Fiske 


is a vigorous narrator of events, with an eye 


e4 |for the picturesque, sympathetic in his treat- 
A 0 eve~ OW? ul pit ment of men, quick to perceive and to pre- 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


sent their human qualities, whether strong or 
weak, In the ordinary text-book the early 


Rey J 1 Sunderland explorers and colonists are dim figures which 
7 . . ; 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
1, The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 


i) 


seem more like puppets then real men. It is 
well for the young student to know that 
Champlain was ‘thigh minded, brave and ten- 
der... . an excellent naturalist;” that John 
Smith **was a lad of nine years’? when John 
Winthrop ‘‘was a babe of six months.”” The 


3. Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, fact that Franklin founded the Philadelphia 


and its Cure. 
4. A Living Church for Living Men. 
(Six more to follow.) 


50 cents a Year. 5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Mission 


use at reduced rates. 
SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Library and the University of Pennsylvania 
will catch the attention of many a boy whois 
looking collegeward. And the older reader 
will stop a moment to consider the statement 
that five men, Washington, Madison, Hamil- 
ton, Jefferson and Marshall ‘‘stand hefore 
all others in the making of the government 
under which we now live.’’ Undoubtedly 
proper grouping of events and statements is 


SELF-POURING 
COFERE POT 

Pours by pressing 

the lid 


Cae 


— Ooo tt re FS - —=> 


— 


Saves 25 per ct. of tea or makes the liquor pro- 


the s¢ze gua non of a good text-book. We 
do not think, so far as grouping is considered, 
that any writer of text-books on United States 
history has surpassed Alexander Johnston. 
But Johnston had not an instinct for style: he 
was an exceedingly good annalist. Dr. Fiske 
recognizes the importance of grouping, as a 
glance at the table of contents willshow. He 
does not however dwell much on his groupings 
in the text, even in such periods as those 
of the Revolution and the Civil War. The 
topics and questions atthe end of every chap- 
ter are adapted to bring out distinctly the 


portionately better. Send for styles and prices. points made in the narrative. The book is 


THE ASBURY-PAINE MFG. CO., Trenton, N.J. 


isisa gpoot thinw— Ed. 


EE 


supplied with many good maps, especially con- 


cerning the early claims and the later distribu- 


Padies Pailoring 


AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 


CARKIAGE GOWNS. 


tion and acquisition of territory. We think, 
however, that the teacher might fairly ask 
for a map (or maps) giving a clearer idea to 
the pupil of the incidents of the second war 
with England. We have noied one mislead- 


\ ing map—that on p. 165, where Deerfield 
RS. 6. NELSON & MISS A. GRONQUIST, Jana Haverhill are out of position. ‘The illus- 


Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 


OSes 


trations, especially the portraits, are exceed- 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


QUICKLY CURES 


COLD IN HEAD 


rice ents. 
Apply Balm into each nostril, 
“Y BRos, 56 Warren St, N.Y. 


ingly well chosen, and we are glad to notice 
the faces of the historians themselves, such as 
Parkman, Motley and Prescott. Few text- 
books have the distinction of recognizing 
Theodore Parker’s influence and place in the 
history of this country. Ss y* 


In VARYING Mvops. By Beatrice Harraden, 
author of ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night,”’ etc., 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


AGS A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Giving 3300 Double-Column Octavo Pages of 
Matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


OES The Ablest Minds of the Age 


Contribute to make this periodical 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, and Comprehensiveness. 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 
To each NEW subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 


re ABSOLUTELY FREE ——— 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues ,; The Cosmopolitan, Our Day, 
Domestic Monthly, Christian Nation, 
ft THE LIVING AGE McClure’s Magazine, S. S. Times, 
(Oct., Nov., Dec. 1894), forming an octavo Midland Monthly, Golden Rule, 
volume of 824 pages, and A Year’s Subscrip- Godey’s Magazine, The Pulpit, 
tion to any one of the following publications: ‘ora 6 mos. subscription to Scribner’s Magazine. 


Published Weekly at $8.00 a year, free ot pee e. Rates for clubbing with other periodicais 
ap plication. Sample copies, 15 cts. each. Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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ORGANS ror CHURCH, CHAPEL, +» HOME. 
The Mason & Hamlin Organ is the recognized 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


The Liszt Organ with 545 reeds (equivalent to 545 pipes in a pipe 
organ) and with Full Set of Thirty Pedals, is decidedly superior to small 
pipe organs. 

100 styles of Organs, from $27 to £1,490, reeular! 


. _ y manulacture dl. 


, ’ . , a Ff . + 7 
lilustrated Catalogue and Jull particulars sent /ree. 


Masons Hamlin 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. KANSAS CITY. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


or. &. &. BieCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... ,25 
The Jews and Jesus. A discourse,..........+.++++- O05 
Jesus, his Life and his Times............++.+++++. OS 
The Doctrines Of JESUS.......--scccccccesecersesss GO 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... .O5 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufue Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermon; has been ublished in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws eee eeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, feras, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
tines appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune, 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Deartorn sieet, CHICAGO. 
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UNITY 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. Co- 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th. 


652-564 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashiand Bivd 


T™ BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natural 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. ’ 

LE PRANC AIS--A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc ; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


MME. ANNA MIGLIARA, 
NINTH SEASON. 
Teacher of Singing. 
Ten years on the operatic stage in Italy, 
“Your method and training exemplify the genu 
ine old Italian School, and will lead students to 
the perfection of the ‘Bel Canto.’”’ 
SOFIA SCALCHI LOLLI, 


Studio 56 Kimball Hall. 
243 Wabash Avenue. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 
Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Epps s Cocoa 


REAKFAST—SUPPER. 


‘‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. ~~ has 

rovided for our breakfast and supper a delicatly 
havered beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradu- 
ally built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle mal- 
adies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
find with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London, England. 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE HOY poe SS OAN 
CHILO. Send stamp for descriptive circular, 
CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe St., Chiago. 


A SELF-MOVING LOCOMOTIVE, T CENTS. 

Handsomely Sarees, Mane of metal, 
strong wheels, boiler, black smoke 
stack, ht colored cab with 4 win- 
dows. hen wound up runs long 
distance across floor 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


‘*In Varying Moods’’ seems scarcely to 
maintain the standard set by this young 
authoress in ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night,” 
which so successfully touched the minorchords 
of popular responsiveness. It is possible that 
her genius is not so well suited to the short 
story, for just as we are beginning to be- 
lieve that the characters are real flesh and 
blood, and not overwrought mental putty, 
they either die or pass suddenly off the stage 
of action. But some of the sketches are 
strong, and if one likes that sort of thing, 
why, that is the sort of thing one likes. 


Cloth, 16 mo; 


Ge Be Pe 


A Mopern Wizarp. By Rodrigues Ottolengui, 
author of ‘‘An Artist in Crime’’ etc. New York: 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, 16 mo; $1.00, Paper, 
50 cents. 
It will doubtless be many years before 


civilization will carry us beyond the detective 
story, but the detective story of today, if 
this is to be considered as representative, 
with hypnotism and bacilli mingled in about 
equal parts with mystery and murder, is 
something to be dreaded. A Modern Wizard 
may be read on a train to pass the time, but 
we do not recommend it for Sunday-school 
libraries, G. B. P. 


CIVILIZATION DURING THE MIDDLE AGES, ESPECI- 
ALLY IN RELATION TO MODERN CIVILIZATION, By 


Yale University. New York: Scribner. §2.50. 

It is not for the present writer to critcise a 
book like the one before us; but to record the 
great pleasure and edification it has given. 
The philosophy of history is not only a fasci- 
nating, but a dangerous topic to deal with; 
but so far as appears to the unlearned, Prof. 
Adams has not fallen into dogmatism or 
given undue rein to the imagination. The 
chapters deal with What the Middle Ages 
Started with, the Addition of Christianity, the 
German Conquest and the Fall of Rome, 
What the Germans Added, the Formation of 
the Papacy, The Feudal System, The Cru- 
sades, The Growth of Commerce, The Re- 
naissance, [he Reformation, and other topics. 
The style is lucid; the narration—or rather 
analysis, for there is little narration—is never 
tedious; and the spirit is admirably fair. As 
a framework in which to set one’s historical 
reading—the skeleton, so to speak, on a 
knowledge of which one must depend for cor- 
rect ideas of the relations of organs—it is in- 
valuable. But it is much more than a skele- 
ton of general principles. It does not set 
before us Augustine or Jerome or Charle- 
magne or Erasmus or Petrarch as flesh and 
blood creatures, but it enables us to under- 
stand the relation these great men bore to 
one another and to us, 

The discussion of church influence is given 
an important place, and the Reformation is 
briefly but profoundly traced. The author’s 
point of view is that, evidently, of an ortho- 
dox Christian, but this has little or nothing to 
do with the general conclusions reached, and 
does not prevent the appreciation of the noble 
work of the medieval church in many ways. 


existed, and suppliesitadmirably. F.G.B. 


WoRLD-THEORIES, 
bott’s lectures on ‘*The Evolution of Christianity.’ 
By M. J. Savage. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


inforcement. Fr. G. B. 


George Burton Adams, Professor of History in|]- 


The book supplies a need which has long 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT BETWEEN TWO 
Suggested by Rev. Lyman Ab- 


Boston: Arena Pub. Co., 1892. 


This volume seems to have been belated in 
coming to the reviewer, and as it wason a 
‘topic of the day’’ and especially intended 
for a local audience it perhaps would be well 
for the reviewer to keep silence concerning 
it. But although it is a somewhat controver- 
sia] book and somewhat iconoclastic, it is writ- 
ten in such a very gentle and fair spirit that it 
must have been enjoyed by Dr. Abbott him- 
;|self, and for those who are still engaged in 
**the irrepressible conflict’’ it will prove a re- 


November 29, 1894, 


The Magazines. 


HUMAN nature seems always eager fora 
sight of the people it reads about or whose 
work it knows, and one of the’never failing 
interests of Zhe Quarterly Lllustrator is its 
department of studio interiors and portraits of 
artists. This time they are thestudios of 
English Royal Academicians and others; also 
portraits of eighteen American artists. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN: The show of dis- 
tinguished beauty, 


artists, 


transfixed by famous 
which is now taking place at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in New York, has 
been by THE COSMOPOLITAN 


Magazine in its November issue, in an article 


anticipated 


by Wm. A. Coffin, with illustrations of some 
The 


has for 


of the more beautiful faces. ‘‘Great 


Passions of History’’ series this 
month’s subject the romantic career of Agnes 
Sorel, who influenced the destinies of France 
under Charles VII. ‘The Art Schools of 
> «The Great British Northwest 
‘‘The Chiefs of the American 
the ‘*Public Library Move- 
ment,” are amongst THE COSMOPOLITAN’S 


table of contents. 


America, 
Territory,’’ 


be 


Press,’’ and 
Survivors of the war and 
their children will find intense interest in 
‘*The Story of a Thousand,’’ a personal nar- 
rative begun in thisnumber by Albion W. 
Tourgée, who tells in a graphic way of a 
regiment which saw fierce service, —of its or- 
ganization, its marches, its sports, and its 
death-roll. 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
for November has a supplement giving a 
translation of the ‘Constitution of the King- 
dom of Italy’’ with an introduction and notes 
by Doctors S. M. Lindsay and L. 5. Rowe, 
The con- 
“Why Had 
Roscher so Little Influence in England?” by 
W. Cunningham: 


of the University of Pennsylvania. 
tents of the magazine are: 
‘‘Reasonable Railway 
Rates,”’ by H. T. Newcomb; ‘*Economic 
Function of Woman,”’ by Edward T. Devine; 
‘‘Relief Work in the Wells Memorial Insti- 
tute,’? by Miss Helena S. Dudley; ‘Utility, 
Economics and Sociology,” by F. H. Gid- 
dings; ‘*Organic Concept of Society,’’ by 5. 
N. Patten; ‘*Clark’s Use of ‘Rent’ and ‘Pro- 
fits’,’’ by J. H. Hollander; Notes on the In- 
ternational Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy at Buda-Pesth; Notes on Municipal 
Government (New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Berlin and Italian cities), by L. 5. 
Rowe; personal notes upon teachers and 
students of political and social science; and 
thirty pages of book reviews and notices. 


THE second number of Ze New Science 
Review for October contains much interesting 
matter. The paper on The Results of Ad- 
vanced Experimental Researches by Prof. 
Dewar is of great interest to the general 
reader most affecting physical science. Of 
the other papers some are ofa speculative but 
highly suggestive character, and some are ex- 
tremely practical and useful,—e. g., the one 
by William George Jordan on ‘*Mental Train- 
ing’’—a remedy for ‘*Education.”’ 


All these papers are for popular instruction 
and written in clear non technical language. 
To popularize the methods of science and to 
render the interpretations of new facts and 
the results of original investigations intelligi- 
ble to the non-scientific are very commendable 
efforts and constitute one of the signs of the 
times. The success of such an undertaking 
consists chiefly in the character and com- 
petency of the writers; and, as far as we can 
judge, the majority of them seem to be well 
selected. Wecommend the Review to our 
readers. Mu. i. 6; 


THE NON-SECTARIAN for November is a 
very bright, well written number. Rev. J. H. 


Acton discusses ‘*‘Denominational Difficulties 


———. 


David Swing, 7 


‘‘The Poet Preacher.” 


A MBMORIAL ADDRESS 
DY... 


Dr. EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


32 pp., with cover, neatly printed. 


Price, 10c. per copy. 


BLOCH & NEWIIAN, Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
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Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WdT/T// LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 

CONTENTS: -- Transfigurations; 
Greatness; Our Otlhcr Selves. 
THE COMPLETE LIFE. 


Cloth, 112 pages, £O cents. 


Serenity; True 


Six Addresses. 


“Words brave andtrue Every word the author 
indites 1s golden, and should be read by young and 
old Such books are; enuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we pret to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordil cust and mire, we shall 
have men like James Hi West tothank for finding 
our way there.’'’—CAicago Avening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. Mar- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ- 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, §0 cts, 
Jopics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Seltishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 


Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 
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PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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_ LADY ASSISTANTS. 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS AUW 
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141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO 
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Babies 


and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott's 
Emulsion,than all the restof the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children thrive 


and their Remedy,’’ proposing a very simp e 
statement of belief and religious purpose, as 
to which all Christians agree. He seems 
hardly to see that when Christians have really 
learned to /fee/ the truths of the statement he 
proposes, there will be no need for such state- 
ment. Indeed, when that time comes it will 


probably be outgrown. Mr K. H. Milhouse 


on Scott’s Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who takeit. 
For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 
sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphlet. Free, 


Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 


Death to High Prices! 
=a 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to the consumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
* nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
=o been sold by our agents for 
. For a limited time we 
=. shal) sell it for $22 and furnish 
ca ail attachments free of charge, 
~  $Shipped on approval any- 
where. Send for a sample of its work and catalocue. 
FRE Columbian half doilar every pure 
‘ chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av.. Chicago. Ub 


vou WANT a BARGAIN? yc WISH to sell ? 
LANTERNS WANTED ARR it 


HAR BACH & CO. 809Filbert St. Phila. Pa. 


Buy Direct from the’ Factory 


speaks an earnest word on **The Successful 


‘Sunday School;” and Rev. F. W. Betts, on 


‘*The Responsibility of Society for Crime.”’ 


Dr. J. T. Bixby discusses ‘*The Affirmative 


Pr " : ; 9 
Side of the Evolution Philosophy. Mr. 


| Harvey Lawton has a brief but eloquent plea 
for honor to the memory of ‘ An Eighteenth 
|Century Reform;’’ and Rev. W, D. Simonds 
‘speaks feelingly of ‘*Progress and Peace.’’ 
|The editorial notes are what we have learned 
‘to expect, and Rev. A. |. Rich writes most 
attractively of the Saratoga Conference. 

| THE DIALis something very like a neces- 
sity for the American scholar, We note with 
especial gratification the attention given in it 
tosociology and ethnology. 


| THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for Nov- 
pare contains a much needed rebuke to 
Anglo-Saxon pharisaism from the pen of 


|'Max O’Rell. 


THE review department of the November 
#Hibla is especially interesting. Among other 
books treated are Erman’s ‘‘Life in Ancient 
Egypt’’ and Sayce’s ‘*The Higher Criticism 
and the Monuments.”’ 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity .or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice, Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 17: 
Wearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price namec 
below. 


IOLA, THE SENATOR’S DAUGHTER. A 
story of ancient Rome (about 24 B. Cc.) By 
Mansfield Lovell Hillhouse, LL. B. New 


“Liberty and Life,” 


DISCOURSES BY 


Es Fe WV doh 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SounD MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goon. 


Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE, 

THE Doinc CREED. 

THE Keys. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SuBsTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
New Year IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Cloth, 8 vo, pp. 501; $1.25: 


RIVERBY. By John Burroughs. 
and New York: Houghton, 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 319; $1.25. 


Boston 
Mifflin & Co. 


JEsUS AND MODERN THOUGHT.  Dis- 
courses on the Humanity of Jesus and The 
Love we Bear to Jesus. By Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A., LL.D. London: Philip Green, 
Christmas, 1894. 

ssStRS, ONLY SEVENTEEN!”’ 
KF. ‘Townsend. Boston: 


Cloth, 8vo, pp. 323; $1.50. 


by Virginia 
Lee & Shepard. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER. By Samuel Tl. Pickard. Two 
vols. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
fin & Co. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, pp. 802; $4.00. 


Lruth Seeker Library; A TALE OF A 
HaALo. By Morgan A. Robertson. 
trated by A. Carey K. Jurist. Square paper, 
pp. 70.—RELIGION AND THE BIBLE. By F. 
D. Cummings. Paper, pp. 314.—THE BET- 
TER WorLD. By B. B. Southwick, M. D. 
Paper, pp. 375; New York: The Truth 
Seeker Co. 50cents each. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CurRTIS. By Edward 
Cary. (American Men of Letters Series.) 
Cloth, gilt top, I2mo, pp. 343; $1.25. 


THE UsE oF Lirk. By The Right Hon. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M. P., F. R. S., D. 
C. L., LL.D. New Yorkand London: Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp, 316; $1.25. 


GRIZZLY’s LITTLE PARD. By Elizabeth 
Maxwell Comfort. Illustrated. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 146. 


THE HERESY OF CAIN. By George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 290; $100. 


PERSONALITY HUMAN AND DIVINE. Be- 
ing Zhe Bampton Lectures for the year 1894. 
By J. R. Illingworth, M. A. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 8vo, 
pp. 274; $1.75. 

THE GOSPEL OF BUDDHA According to 
Old Records told by Paul Carus, Chicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co. Cloth, gilt top, pp. 
275; $1.50. 


Lllus-' 


THE STORY OF THE CIviIL WAR. By John 
Codman Ropes. With Maps and Plans. 
‘art I. To the Opening of the Campaigns of 
1862. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 274; $1.50. 
THE PoETICAL WorKS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING. VOL. XVII: ASOLANDO--—BIO 
GRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES TO THE 
POEMS. New York and London: Macmillan 
« Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 279; $1.50. 
ABOUT WOMEN: WHAT MEN HAVE SAID. 
Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Linen, gilt top, pp. 207; $1.00. 
A HiLi-ror SumMMer. By 
Keith. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Svo, pp. 110; $1.25. 
BECAUSE I Love You, Poems of Love 
selected and arranged by Anna E. Mack. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cloth, gilt top, 
1Omo, pp. 228; $1.50. 


Alyn Yates 
Cloth, 


THE RIGHTs OF LABOR: An Inquiry as to 
the Relation between Employer and Em- 
ployed. By W. J. Chicago: Chas. 1, Kerr 
& Co. Paper, I2mo, pp. I17. 

MASTER AND MAN, or The Sermon on the 
Mountain Practiced on the Plain. By Wil 
liam Burnet Wright. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 
241; $1.25. 

THE SKETCH BOOK OF GEOFFREY CRAYON, 
GENT. By Washington Irving. Van Tassel 
Edition. Two vols. New York and London: 
G. P,. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. Cloth, gilt, 
large 8vo, pp. 294 and 315; $6.00. 

THE HONEYCOMBs OF LIFE. A volume of 
Sermons and Addresses, By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D. D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Cloth, 5vo, pp. 397; $2.00. 

BACK COUNTRY POEMS. By Sam Walter 
Foss. Illustrated by Bridgman, Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50. 

THE LAW OF SERVICE: A Study in Chris- 
tian Altruism. By James P. Kelley. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Cloth, gilttop, I2mo, pp. 143; $1.00. - 


ANIMALS’ RIGHTS CONSIDERED IN RE- 
LATION TO SOCIAL PROGRESS. With a 
Bibliographical appendix. By Henry S. 
Salt. Alsoan Essay on Vivisectionin America, 
by Albert Leffingwell, M. D. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 176; 
75 cents. 

A LABORATORY MANUALIN ELEMENTARY 
BroLocy: An Inductive Studyin Animal and 
Plant Morphology. Designed for Preparatory 
and High-schools. By Emanuel R. Boyer, A. 
B. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. Cloth, I2mo, 
pp. 235. 

‘WINDFALLS 
FRIENDS,” AND 


GATHERED ONLY FOR 
Other Poems, By Mary 
Chace Peckham. Memorial edition. Buf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. Cloth, 16 
mo, pp. 176; $1.00. 

THE RELIGION OF MosEs. By Adolph 
Moses. Louisville: Flexner Brothers. 
Cloth, 12 mo, pp. 138; $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents. 

UN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION: ITS PRE 
SENT EFFECTS AND FUTURE PERILS. A 
Study from the Census of 1890. By Rena 
Michaels Atchison, Ph. D. With an intro- 
duction by Rev. Joseph Cook, Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 198; 
$1.25. 

THE LAstT LEAF. Poem. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. Illustrated by George Wharton 


Edwards and F. Hopkinson Smith. The 
Riverside Press. Cambridge: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1895. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo; 
$1.50. 


——_—___—_——>—0——___ 


Signal Triumphs Won. 


By Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. 
Two signal triumphs have been achieved 


by Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder. First 
it received Highest Award and Diploma at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
Next it secured Highest Award and Gold 
Medal at the California Midwinter Fair of 
1894. At both Fairs it surpassed all com- 
petitors in every respect. The award, in 
each instance; was for strongest leavening 
power, perfect purity and general excellence. 
It was sustained by the unanimous vote of 
the judges. 

The victory at Chicago establishes the 


supremacy of Dr. Price’s as ‘*‘The Foremost 
Baking Powder in the World.’’ The triumph 
at San Francisco confirms and emphasizes it. 


World’s Fair 


MEDAL 
And Diploma 


Awarded 


ILIKE MY WIFE TO 
Use Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder because it 
improves her looks and is as fragrant as violets. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MAN ( 


ACTURING 
GHURGH BELLS fee 


Purest Bell Metal, (Copper and Tin.) 
M Rend for Price and Catalogue. 
Teen AN io a ELL FOUNDRY. RALTI MORE. MD. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lioyd Jones. 


——— QO —- 


1, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D. C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


I]. The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


——_———» 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS ZACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO.. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


MORE THAN KIN. 


By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Author of “Poems,” *‘Essays,” ‘‘Legends from Story- 
land,” “St, Solifer,” “A Grateful Spirit,” ‘Hap- 
piness from Thoughts,” etc., etc. 


A new book, unique in its plan, its literary style 
and its dress. The individuality of the style brings 
to mind what was remarked by a critic on the ap- 
pearance of the author’s essays seven years ago, 
thatit would ‘‘delight all lovers of good English 
prose’ and was ‘‘a contribution of lasting value to 
our literature in very condensed and original 
form ” 

In its plan More THaN Kin is not a book of es- 
says, nor is it a treatise, nor is itanovel; yet it has 
some traits of allthese. Its thoughts are grouped 
around a simple story of daily living, with no plot, 
and only the slightest of incident, but with atleast 
two characters beautifully and strongly developed, 
Through the whole book runs a consecutive study 
of kindness inits various phases, and the pages 
are enlivened by frequent illustrative instances, 
some of which are drawn from ancient and modern 
writers, some from daily experience, and some, it 
may be conjectured, are inventions of the author. 

Altogether itis a book to read and re-read, to 
take up at a moment of weariness for the delight- 
ful uplift it gives; to study as a text book in the 
greatest of sciences—the science of living. 


18mo _, 334 pages. 


Holiday Edition, half cloth, $1.00. 
Full Cloth, in two colors, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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UNITY 


November 29, 1894, 


Itishest of ail in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


A Free Course of Liberal Lectures. 


A course of liberal lectures under the) 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal | 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not. 
toofar from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘*The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; A. W. Gould, *‘The Future of 
Religion”; R. F. Johonnot, ‘*Is There Need of | 
a Liberal Church?” J. Ll. Jones, ‘“The Parlia- 
ment of Religions and What Follows’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’’; B, F. 
Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’’; R. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘*The Thought 
of God.”’ 


The only charges will be the traveling ex- 


penses of the speakers. Places desiring| 
“a 

such lectures are requested to address A. W. | 
wae: aye | 

Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com-| 


mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. | 
| 
—_—_—_——>- 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 


be incurable. For a great many years doc- 


tors pronounced it a local disease, and pre- 


scribed local remedies, and by constantly 
failing to cure with focal treatment, pro- 
nounced it incurable. Science has proven| 
catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, 
therefore, requires constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constituiivnal cure on the market. It is! 
taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a 
teaspoonful. It acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, They 
offer one hundred dollars for any case it faiis 
tocure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 


Address, 


'R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal RKe- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


(Jakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


COTNCT 
avenue. 


CHURCH OF OuR FATHER (Universalist) 
So Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, 

CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE Society, Grand Opera 


(Unitarian), 
Street, 


House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 
FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 


Atheneum Building, 15 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 

K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


Strect. 


Oak ParK Unity CHURCH (Universalist), 

PEopLe’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick. 
er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. HH. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min 
ister. 

STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), 
avenue and 2Ist street. E G. Ilirsch, 
ister, 

St. Pau.’s Cuurcu (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. <A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Jf. 
Minister. 

UNITY 


Indiana 
Min- 


corner of 
Vila Blake, 


CHURCH corner of 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
ZF Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
aeiainipietieeaginiaiia tials sascaiieee 


THE second number of Zhe Meadvil/e 


‘Dearborn avenue and Walton place, 
'B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


(Unitarian), 
Rev. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corne: 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 


Portfolio is chiefly 
Centennial of the Meadville Theological 
School. Unity readers have themselves had 
the benefit of Mr. Gannett’s address on that 
occasion, so we need not speak of it here. 
Professor G. R. Freeman’s charge at the or- 
dination of Messrs. F. S. C. Wicks and J. H. 
Applebee was so sound and sensible and 
withal so serious and strong that we wish it 
might have a widerreading than the Portfolio 


given to 


(which is only in its second number) can at} 


present give it. The principal article in the 
third number is a biographical sketch of that 
sturdy Meadville evangelist, Rev. William G. 
Scandlin, The editorials are, astrong plea for 
graduate fellowships for Meadville students, 
an encouraging word in reference to the new 
chair in sociology,and a wise word as to the fu- 
ture of the A. U. A. We note with pleasure 
that the proposal of the editor of UNITY that 
the teaching corps of the school should be 
ex-officio honorary members of the Meadville 
Alumni Association, has been adopted. 


——__—_—_——»>-=—___ 

SEND your full name and address to Dob- 
bins’ Soap Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa., by return 
mail, and get free of all cost a coupon worth 
several dollars, if used by you to its full ad- 


vantage. Don’tdelay. This is worthy at- 
tention. * % 


rl: 


-_ 
- 


Order your Pictures and Frames 
Before the Rush. 
Russell & Lehner, 
139 Wabash Ave. 


the Semi- | 


seph Stolz, Minister. 
———_$————-_- 6 
| Careful Attention 
to the healthful feeding of the cows produc- 
‘ing the milk received at our condenseries is 
vitally important. We rigorously prohibit 
the use of foods not qualified to produce 
|pure, wholesome milk. Hence, the superior 


quality of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
'densed Milk, 


THANKSGIVING lamp shades and tables 


Reduced prices at 

‘85 Wabash Ave, 

| —————__>— 0a ——____ 

| Low Rate Excursions to the West. 

| . . 

_ On December 4 and 18, 1894, The North- 

Western Line will sell Home-Seekers’ Ex- 

cursion tickets from stations in Illinois and 

Iowa to points in Nebraska, Wyoming and 

the Black Hills district of South Dakota at 

very low ratesfor the round trip; tickets 

good for return passage at any time within 

twenty days trom date of sale. For tickets 

and detailed information apply to Agents 

Chicago & North-Western Railway. 3t 
$$$ —___ 

FINE FRAMEs! 


Bohners’ lamp store, 


Russell & Lehner, 


139 Wabash Ave. 

——_—_——a> 0 
THANKSGIVING dinner made bright and 
cheerful with a banquet lamp from Bohners, 


85 Wabash Ave. 


‘Never Miss 
Such as This! 


Special-Irue-Rich - 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW tTHIs ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 
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give rel 
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eliable references and 
REFUND MONEY IF GOODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an elegantly lined case 
containing : 
6 “‘SOLID 


SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 

6 “*“SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 
6 ‘‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 

6 FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is 4 
special offer. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 


20 Adams St., Dept. 371, Chicago, Ill. 


: 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS 0% 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every desct'P 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


